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Awakenings of Moslem Lands 

The editor of the Missionary Review of 
the World, August, calls attention to the 
present-day awakenings in Moslem lands. 
The dawn of new opportunities is already 
seen in West Arabia, on the borders of 
Palestine, and in Egypt. It appears that 
changes will be wrought by the war to the 
ends of the earth. In Cairo newspaper 
evangelism has been very fruitful. The 
postal system of Egypt is one of the best, and 
whatever is published in Cairo is soon carried 
to the limits of the Arabic-reading world. 
A direct result of the war is the new kingdom 
of Mecca. It has its own postal service. 
The Turkish power has disappeared. Sig- 
nificant developments are in the beginning. 
The post and telegraph departments have 
been ordered to lay telephone wires between 
Mecca and Jidda. There are rumors of a 
wireless telegraph. Free education is being 
promoted by the creation of schools in 
Mecca under governmental authority. 

One of the most hopeful indications is 
the new interest in the education and uplift 
of womanhood. Notwithstanding the war, 
the Arabic reform paper, as-Sufur, is pub- 
lished regularly. While this is a destructive 
force it will open the way for constructive 
work later. There is another movement 
which Dr. Zwemer thinks is one of the most 
strategic and living proposals of advance 
effort that is possible in all the diverse and 
manifold plans of missionary work, viz., a 
magazine for the girls and women of Egypt 
under the auspices of the Young Women's 
Christian Association. The articles to be 
published will include contributions on 
history, biography, current events, woman's 
sphere in the home and work in the world, 
the education and training of the child, with 
information on social, moral, and religious 



matters. Emphasis is to be given also 
to dress, art, needlework, music, cookery, 
and the like. The articles are to be supplied 
by the leaders of thought in Egypt. Some 
of these will be printed in Arabic, some in 
English, some in French, and some may 
appear in two languages. 

The Higher Education of Indian 
Women 

The International Review of Missions, 
July, contains an interesting contribution 
by Eleanor McDougall on the higher educa- 
tion of Indian women. Heretofore this 
subject has received no very great emphasis 
in India. It appears now that a new stage 
of progress is beginning. Both in the large 
cities and in many parts of the country the 
problem is commanding earnest considera- 
tion. Proposals on a national scale are 
being urged relating to its organization and 
content. At a recent educational confer- 
ence it was proposed that every district in 
India should be provided with at least one 
high school for girls. Possibly the demand 
is not yet sufficient to justify the establishing 
of so many high schools. Furthermore, 
such an ambitious scheme could not be 
carried on by either the present missionary 
force or by the present Christian force in the 
whole of India. It is also doubtful if a 
sufficient number of qualified native 
teachers, other than Christian, could be 
brought to this work. But the important 
question is not whether the scheme can be 
realized or not. The mere proposal itself 
marks an era in the history of Indian educa- 
tion. It indicates that the higher education 
of women is finding a place in the scheme for 
the advance of India. 

Missionaries and missionary agencies 
must view with deep sympathy any move- 
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ment for extending the advantages of 
education to Indian women. Christian 
missionaries have already played a large 
part in this work. By them the first girls' 
schools were founded and managed. Today 
they carry on a very large number of the 
primary girls' schools. In their hands also 
are the secondary education and the train- 
ing of teachers. But with the present 
tendencies the future place of the missionary 
in the educational process cannot be very 
clearly foreseen. There are many obstacles 
in the way of progress in any forward educa- 
tional movement for women in India. The 
chief of these is probably that the great 
majority of Indian girls now at school will 
be married before they can acquire a solid 
education. It is needful that Indian girls 
should be trained to become good wives 
and mothers. The seriousness of this plea 
is appreciated when it is recalled that the 
family is the center of the Indian social 
system. Just what is the ideal education 
for these girls has not yet been discovered. 
On leaving school at thirteen or fourteen 
they have no independent mental life, 
having had only the vernacular education of 
elementary schools. In most parts of India 
the native language will provide nothing 
for them to read except abstract philosophy. 



On the other hand they will know very little 
English, not enough to read an ordinary 
book. It is very probable that the solution 
of this problem must come through Indian 
women themselves. Indian men are not 
equal to the task. They are not yet con- 
vinced of a woman's need of, and right to, 
an intellectual life. It is doubtful if men 
are ever capable of planning a right educa- 
tion for women. In India the leaders of 
the education of women must not only be 
women but be Indian women. There are 
now a few such and they are of great 
influence in their own circles. The difficulty 
is that there are not enough of them. Until 
a body of more highly qualified native 
teachers is prepared there will be great need 
to retain the foreign teacher. At present 
higher education makes necessary thorough 
training in English because the intellectual 
and national life of India is carried on in 
English. This importance of English may 
be only temporary, but it is real now and 
women as well as men must have its 
advantages. While there is no great 
probability of a speedy advance in the 
education of Indian women, there is, 
on the whole, adequate grounds for 
the promise of decided and permanent 
progress. 
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The Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations 

It is announced in the Reform Advocate, 
September 29, that this organization has 
undertaken an important step in expansion. 
In September, The Board of Managers of 
Synagog and School Extension convened 
in Cincinnati in semiannual meeting. For 
the conduct of work on the Pacific Coast it 
voted to establish an office in San Francisco. 
This action was the result of a report sub- 
mitted by Rabbi Egelson, assistant director 
of the Department of Synagog and School 
Extension. An extended survey which he 



had made of this field revealed that there 
were many religious schools to start and 
congregations and sisterhoods to organize. 
Also many small communities were found 
with only a few Jewish families each. The 
children of these families are growing up 
without the benefit of religious instruction. 
To meet this need instruction will be carried 
on by correspondence through this new office 
which they are establishing. The move- 
ment will also look to the care of the religious 
nurture of Jewish students in the various 
universities and the Jewish inmates of 
hospitals and correctional institutions. 



